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Adelia Hoyt receiving the Migel Medal for Outstanding 
Service the Blind from Helen Keller, June 20, 1940. (See 140) 
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Insurance for the Blind 


ABLE-BODIED PERSON without vision can, 
and should, have some 
tion, particularly she responsible 
for other dependent persons. However, 
when attempting secure adequate insur- 
ance coverage blind persons often have 
been confused and bewildered the dif- 
ferent attitudes the various insurance 
companies and conflicting advice given 
them insurance underwriters. Fortu- 
nately, the recent trend has been for more 
and more companies treat persons with 
little vision individual cases and 
and placed specially priced category 
calling for specific contracts. This develop- 
ment has been the advantage the 
blind. the present time, therefore, 
blind person will make earnest effort 
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understand insurance and its relation- 
ship him, and will select advisers with 
care, his commitments are very apt prove 
satisfying. 

The American Foundation for the Blind 
has the past frequently received requests 
from blind persons and from workers with 
the blind for information life insurance 
and its possibilities for the blind. trus- 
tee the Foundation, volunteered 
services gather some general facts about 
life insurance and offer some suggestions 
which might assist the blind person ob- 
tain the policy best suited his personal 
responsibilities and his economic circum- 
stances. have been assisted this study 
Mr. Dobbins the New York Life 
Insurance Company New York City, and 
Col. Harrison King the Washington 
office the same insurance company. 

first seemed advisable determine 
whether not the Foundation should spe- 
cifically recommend insurance men, com- 
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panies, types policies, amount cov- 
erage. Our conclusion was that appropriate 
recommendations would make necessary 
study each case more extensively than 
would practical even possible. There 
are, however, several general suggestions 
which may possibly serve guide 
blind person his effort select the best 
adviser, the best company, and the most 
appropriate policy. 

There first the problem choosing 
insurance underwriter. person should 
selected who has been the business long 
enough have gained adequate experi- 
ence, who will approach the problem with- 
out bias, and who will devote time and 
effort the study the blind man’s prob- 
lem, that the best possible contract may 
offered. The ideal procedure, although 
not always the most feasible one, might 
for the blind man present his problem 
three four agents representing differ- 
ent companies, and request figures which 
can compared. true that normally 
insurance men approach blind sighted 
persons whom they hope sell policy. 
Rarely agent company sought 
out would-be insured. The fact that 
the underwriter does the approaching, how- 
ever, should not deter blind person from 
seeking out other agents that compari- 
sons can made. The net cost insur- 
ance protection varies surprisingly, and 
too much expect underwriter who 
usually loyal one company present 
figures other companies for considera- 
tion. few large cities there are profes- 
sional persons, known insurance coun- 
selors, who charge fee for advice and who 
make commissions policy sales. When 
possible, such counselor should con- 
sulted. When the applicant has obtained 
comparative figures and sample policies, 
may, further safeguard, discuss the 
matter with any responsible trust officer 
bank, who can all probability 
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great assistance comparing the policies 
and recommending the most advisable one, 
Insurance underwriters are for the most 
part men integrity, but there are, 
fortunately, few who may for obvious 
reasons possibly advise blind person 
buy more insurance than should 
Persons with little vision often have 
less stable earning power than sighted 
sons, and therefore particularly impor 
tant buy only much coverage can 
carried comfortably. set aside dis- 
proportionately large amount earnings 
buy insurance the expense other 
things necessary balanced existence 
seems most unwise. never possible 
buy sufficient insurance maintain 
standard living for survivors equal 
that enjoyed while the insured alive. 
The next important consideration the 
type policy selected. Contracts vary 
widely, and the benefits must carefully 
analyzed and explained whoever pre- 
sents the policies. The cost the insured 
must always considered connection 
with these benefits, suggesting that com- 
paratively high premium contract may 
the end more advantageous than one 
costing less. Advantages must always 
weighed against price. Even allowing for 
differences benefits, the fact remains that 
certain companies having 
ments are able offer contracts, all other 
things being equal, prices lower than 
others, and obviously the blind per- 
son’s advantage seek out the best buy. 
The length the payment period one 
the most important considerations 
selecting policy. insured person pays 
until age 85, the premiums are low, the 
cost protection high, and the cash 
value accumulates more slowly. the 
other hand, payments are planned for 
specific period time, such twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty years, after which 
period the insurance remains force, the 
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annual premium high and the cash value 
increases faster, but the cost protection 
less. 

Figures from average low cost com- 
pany are presented below basis for com- 
parison: able-bodied blind man who 
was thirty-five years old 1930 had taken 
out ordinary life policy which 
would have pay until was eighty-five 
years old, his annual premium rate would 
have been $28 per $1,000 coverage. 
this figure added $2.50, which repre- 
sents the additional charge the company 
finds advisable make because experi- 
ence has shown that blind men are subject 
greater hazards than are sighted persons, 
the total annual premium becomes 
the end twenty years, total premiums 
$610 would have been paid in. The cash 
value amounting $327, plus dividends 
received amounting $173, indicates 
total amount withdrawable $500 the 
end twenty years. the policy had been 
terminated after twenty years, $110 repre- 
sents the amount paid over and above the 
amount withdrawn and equals $5.50 per 
$1,000 protection per year. 

The figures noted above represent exactly 
what would have happened had thirty- 
five year old able-bodied blind man taken 
out this policy twenty years ago. The ques- 
tion immediately arises, what can blind 
man thirty-five years old 1951 expect over 
period the next twenty years? The 
figures including dividend estimates based 
recent payments are forecast follows: 
The annual premium would the same 
twenty years ago—$28, the extra charge 
because blindness would $2.50 per 
year, making total annual commitment 
$30.50, and this over twenty-year pe- 
would amount $610. 1971, the 
guaranteed cash value should $381, and 
anticipated dividends $122, making total 
cashable amount 1971 $503. Subtract- 
ing this amount from the total in-put 
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$610 gives figure $107 for the twenty- 
year-period, $5.35 per $1,000 per year 
the estimated cost protection. 

If, the other hand, blind man 
willing pay larger annual premium, 
could finish paying for his $1,000 protec- 
tion twenty years. Our thirty-five year 
old hypothetical person would pay only 
until reached the age fifty-five, where- 
the above calculation would pay 
until was eighty-five years old. Many 
insured persons wish finish paying their 
premiums that they grow old they 
will not burdened with continuing pay- 
ments. will seen from the figures pre- 
sented below that, blind man willing 
pay more, his cost protection will 
greatly reduced, perhaps, calculated 
below, even eliminated. 

1930 our thirty-five year old blind 
person had taken out $1,000 twenty-year 
endowment policy, his annual premium 
would have amounted $50. Occasionally, 
the larger insurance companies not 
charge blind man $2.50 extra for this 
type policy, and for purposes illustra- 
tion will suppose that this one 
these fortunate cases, and that, therefore, 
the total the annual payments for 
twenty-year period would amount ex- 
actly $1,000. The cash value 1950 would 
have been $1,000, and dividends during the 
period would have equaled $150, making 
total $1,150 which could withdrawn. 
therefore evident that the insured per- 
son could have got back $150 more than 
put in, that during the twenty-year pe- 
riod his cost protection would have been 
zero, and his average profit per year would 
have been $7.50, that effect his net 
average annual in-put would been 
only $42.50. 

Estimates for the next twenty years are 
follows: The premium for twenty-year 
endowment policy now $53 per annum, 
and the total for twenty years $1,060. The 
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cash value, plus dividends estimated 
available 1971, would equal $1,150, indi- 
cating net profit over the period 
$4.50 per year, reducing the annual pre- 
mium $48.50. should remembered 
that estimates for the next twenty years 
may not prove exactly accurate be- 
cause the amount dividends paid in- 
surance companies may governed 
forces beyond their control, such taxa- 
tion, government interference, other un- 
foreseen developments. 

Again, most important remember 
that contracts companies may differ con- 
siderably with respect settlement options 
and other contractual relations which may 
well make the policy which costs the most 
the best. Therefore, selection should never 
made the basis arithmetical calcu- 
lations alone. Insurance men trust offi- 
cers must relied upon interpret con- 
tract relation the requirements the 
insured. 

There are several other considerations 
which may. well mentioned. the ad- 
ditional amount per $1,000 per year charged 
because blindness more than $2.50, 
and disabilities other than blindness are 
involved, the contract should ques- 
tioned, most large reputable companies 
not impose higher rating. Policies 
should always submitted for examina- 
tion before the first premium paid. The 
cost physical examination always 
borne the company. cases where blind 
persons have policies taken out before the 
loss sight, particularly important 
that such contracts thoroughly examined 
before they are canceled alternatives se- 
lected. Benefits may permanently lost 
doing. The necessity great care 
connection with such revisions cannot 
overemphasized. 

cases where blind persons are mem- 
bers groups, either life health and 
accident coverage can often obtained 
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very low rates. blind person, mem. 
ber group, not normally penalized 
for his handicap. Accident protection 
available blind persons individuals 
only limited amounts, and 
rates. 

conclusion, blind man should always 
remember that insurance program in- 
volves lot money, spent over 
period time and, therefore, should not 
entered into lightly. Long and careful 
study should undertaken before policy 
purchased. impulsive move may prove 
extremely 


GREETING CARDS 


have made arrangement with new 
supplier for much better and more exten- 
sive line greeting cards. 

circular which will sent upon request 
gives complete description each item. 
Special prices are available only agencies 
for the blind ordering through National 
dustries. These prices are follows: Numbers 
300, 301, 302, 307, 308, 309, 320, 322, 
per box; numbers 333, 334, 


per box; numbers 324, per 
box. 


The above are delivered prices and each 
item must ordered minimums 
tiples six. the case large orders, fifty 
boxes style will packed carton. 
These cards are not sold chain depart 
ment stores. 

special arrangement has also been made 
whereby you can order complete set the 
seventeen different numbers special price 
$7.50. The purpose this that you 
may actually see how beautiful the different 
selections are. Only one these sample sets 
will sold customer. 


When ordering, please number. 
Order from National Industries for the Blind, 


West 16th Street, New York 11, 
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Stocktaking Research 


the individual who blind 
wants able what other people 
do. rather surprising extent, many 
blind people learn new ways doing, new 
modes attention, which approach this 
end with minimum gadgets. Neverthe- 
less, certain unspanned gaps remain, even 
for the most ingenious, and fill 
these that basic research goes on. 
Cooper* pointed out, though, “It now 
recognized that the problems must ap- 
proached from the point view the 
the user rather than engineering ex- 
niques. short, has basic research, 
not gadget development program.” 

Traditionally, the greatest unspanned 
gap reading, has been ever since 
literacy became widespread. Specialized 
techniques, such braille and the Talking 
Book, have not overcome the natural desire 
people who cannot see able read 
normal print. Even before World War 
Fournier d’Albe had already demonstrated 
his reading Optophone. Shortly after that 
war, Barr and Stroud exhibited much im- 
proved model which one subject, Miss 
Mary Jameson, was able read rate 
sixty words minute. 

this device, the images the letters 
were converted ‘by revolving disk and 
photocells into musical tones. There were, 


*Cooper, S., “Research Reading Machines 
for the Blind,” Blindness, pp. 512-543. Princeton 
University Press, 1950. 
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despite the ingenuity the design, certain 
serious mechanical difficulties, but these 
were minor compared the difficulties 
subjects learning interpret the sounds. 

Between World Wars and another 
valiant attempt was made Robert 
Naumburg enable blind people read 
inkprint. His Visagraph, 
tween 1928 and 1932, made enlarged em- 
bossed copies sheets aluminum foil 
any black and white copy wrapped 
around glass cylinder the machine. 

Both the Optophone and the Visagraph 
involved the expenditure considerable 
sums money the part their in- 
ventors. Many other inventions went 
through the patent office even through 
early developmental stages actual mod- 
els, but only the Optophone and Visagraph 
were carried such state completion 
allow user tests. 

During World War the technologists 
surprised even themselves what could 
accomplished through gadgetry. They 
were able produce instruments which 
could detect, localize and actually range 
aeroplane hundreds miles away. They 
learned how find and bomb targets hid- 
den cloud fog. They made torpedoes 
that followed the zig-zagging course 
enemy ships, and they made possible not 
only pilot unmanned plane from 
the ground, but read its instrument pan- 
els throughout its lonely flight. 

Naturally, those interested the wel- 
fare the blind found reason hope that, 
out all these new developments, new sub- 
stitutes for seeing might devised, and 
Dr. Vannevar Bush established, part 
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the wartime activities the Office 
Scientific Research and Development, 
Committee Sensory Devices explore 
precisely these possibilities. From 1944 
1947, under various auspices, this commit- 
tee was able set substantial sums Fed- 
eral money apart for intensive research 
sensory aids for the blind. 

the mechanical side the reading 
machine problem, what was accomplished? 
The RCA reading pencil was developed, 
form more compact that the Opto- 
phone, but inferior regards ease 
interpretation and speed reading. The 
RCA Recognition Machine was brought 
point development where could 
fairly weli read off the letters from printed 
page provided they were all the same 
type family, and none them was capital- 
ized. This machine employed over 250 
vacuum tubes. machine was designed and 
constructed which would part the 
work the Visagraph could do—faster, but 
not quite well. 

Had the committee set out purely 
gadget development program, this might 
regarded very poor showing, for 
still have gadgets that work. But equal 
emphasis was placed the psychological 
requirements the blind user, and the im- 
practical devices that were built provided 
very useful bases for further study. The 
RCA reading pencil, for example, still 
integral part ambitious program 
being carried the University Michi- 
gan under the direction Dr. Wilma 
Donahue. While the theoretical limits 
that particular device can fairly well 
guessed at, and are known fall short 
what needed, much can learned from 
about teaching methods and learning 
methods. 

The recognition machine has revealed 
many the problems which have 
solved reading machine come from 
that direction. But, even more important, 
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great many the fundamental problems 


communication have been brought 


light and studied. 

Another major unspanned gap which 
the Committee Sensory Devices 
trated even more than reading was that 


foot travel. While true that 


first Optophone was meant for exploring 


rather than reading, the problem travel 
does not appear have preoccupied many 
inventors before World War II, except, 
course, inventors canes with wheels and 
the like. Actually, many blind people did 
travel—with cane, (after 1929 
ica) dog, with aid all except the 
remaining senses; and would appear that 
one very much felt the need, even, for 
specific training foot travel. 
work Valley Forge General Hospital ap- 
pears have gone long way towards 
changing all that; any case, travel came 
the fore and interest guidance 
vices grew almost overnight. 

Among the approaches tried were those 
projecting ultrasonic impulses, high 
quency sound impulses, and light beams, 
well others which attempted make 
use ambient light. 

Perhaps the simplest, which apparently 
was first suggested Etkin and Twersky 
New York City College, projected beam 
high frequency sound, the echo which 
could detected the unaided 
Witcher then proposed sending out pulses 
sound rather than steady beam, 
approach independently arrived oth 
ers. This appeared give better ranging 
the usual binaural method. St. 
later explored this line, producing very 
efficient unit, model which available 
for examination. 

Apparently, however, the most useful 
the devices far developed was that 
the United States Signal Corps. This pro 
jects chopped beam light, reflections 
which are picked the 
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The reflections are shifted lens dif- 
ferent diameters coding disc revolving 
front photocell. Depending the 
distance the reflecting object, the fre- 
quency vibration the handle the 
changes permit ranging. 

was proposed that this instrument 
carried that the beam hit the pavement 
about eight feet front the user. 
would swing from side side like cane, 
cover the width his body. When 
came step-down, the vibrations 
would slow down perceptibly or—if were 
deep drop—stop entirely. object 
came into his path, the rate vibration 
would increase more and more ap- 
proached it. 

the start the guidance device pro- 
gram, audible signals were used the out- 
put the guidance units. Since none gave 
more than pin point data, and since the 
data itself was open misinterpretation, 
the masking effect the earphones other 
essential aural information was obviously 
bad. For this reason, tactile methods were 
sought out. Reaction these seemed some- 
what slower, but since normal cues were 
obscured, they were least safe. ‘Towards 
the end government aid the program, 
electric shock was being studied. 

The Signal Corps device, being essen- 
tially electronic cane, 
shown the most immediate promise for fu- 
ture development. currently under- 
going extensive tests under Benham’s su- 
pervision Haverford College. The pulsed 
high frequency device was until recently 
under test St. Dunstan’s, but the final 
conclusion now that shows little prom- 
ise guidance device per although 
may have value teaching aid. 

Recently Mr. Sokal Massachusetts In- 
stitute Technology, developed simu- 
lated end-product guidance device 
which scattered vibrating raised points 
would give picture the location 
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objects over arc front the subject. 
Students Perkins were enthusiastic about 
its possibilities. Although its simulated 
form would not show step-downs, which 
are, aside from moving objects, the most 
dangerous hazards, there hope that 
further work will carried others 
now that Mr. Sokal has been absorbed into 
the defense effort. 

Other developments, wide, less basic 
interest, are the experiments Wiener 
reaching the deaf and deaf-blind. break- 
ing speech into frequency bands, able 
apply shock stimuli different parts 
the hand wrist and thus, sense, du- 
plicate tactile form what the RCA read- 
ing pencil attempts aurally with print. 
the experiments the International 
Business Machines Corporation with repro- 
ducing braille from perforated tape, the 
braille being set when needed 
endless plastic belt. (The same company 
has also recently proposed punched card 
method for sending braille the reader.) 

Eastman has project waiting financial 
support for carrying the Optilektrisk system 
reproducing braille from millimeter 
film perfection. 

This system holds the promise very 
cheap, very compact braille reading matter. 
Books, the form film, would passed 
through reading machines, which would 
convert the black dots standard raised 
braille. 

Federal funds have, for the moment, 
pretty much dried far basic re- 
search for the blind concerned. Other 
funds comparable amounts (except 
through rare concerns like IBM) are not 
too easily found. need not conclude 
from that, however, that basic research 
standstill. 

Public imagination captured such 
things the recognition machine with its 
250 vacuum tubes; and such elaborate 
contraptions are being turned out now. 
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From that point view basic research 
under temporary cloud. But the feeling 
has grown, not only among psychologists, 
but among physicists and engineers well, 
that the psychologists have catch 
the stage reached engineering. 

The new field Cybernetics, the science 
communication, has provided invalu- 
able stimulus this direction. New studies 
are getting under way Harvard and 
the Massachusetts Institute Technology. 
Dr. Worchel the University 
has been leading program study 
obstacle perception and orientation, and 
his findings are beginning appear the 
Journal Experimental Psychology. Dona- 
hue’s work has already been mentioned, 
well Benham’s. 

Some engineers are still trying invent 
things for the blind without knowing the 
needs the blind the capabilities 
blind individuals. elaborate invention 
was only recently submitted which was 
based the assumption that braille could 
presented electric shocks. The funda- 
mental question, whether such braille could 
read, was not asked the inventor 
when started his work, although simple 
experiment could have shown that could 
not. 

Similarly, engineers are constantly sug- 
gesting devices attach the optic nerve 
without exploring all the physiological 
reasons why such ideas are impracticable. 
People are coming with all sorts ideas 
for braille without knowing the least thing 
about what braille and how read 
blind people. 

But more and more being recognized 
that basic research for the blind can 
leave out blind people. The establishment 
orientation centers furnishes fertile 
ground for the study the potentialities 
individuals. Blind people who were once re- 
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garded the exception are coming 
regarded the norm. Less common the 
old attitude that some people, for example, 
are just naturally better travelers than 
ers. The questions now being asked, why? 

One point that commonly overlooked 
about war gadgetry that war, cost 
object, fantastic intricacy can tolerated, 
and mass production methods are 
posed. gadgetry for the blind the 
site true. 

Another point that must kept mind 
that the blind are benefiting richly from 
standard developments like the typewriter, 
the telephone, the radio, the phonograph 
and the home recorder. industry, 
coming recognized that good tooling 
attempts eliminate the need for sight 
because sight involves judgment and slows 
down the work. Even the home—in the 
kitchen—any number new gadgets only 
incidentally happen simplify tasks for 
blind people. The first pressure cookers all 
had dials. Nowadays, almost all them 
have audible signals. ‘These are ideal for the 
blind; they are easier for everybody. 

by-product, then, have richer 
variety devices today than would have 
seemed possible the past, and blind peo- 
ple are finding easier raise themselves 
out the pigeon-hole blindness. ‘There 
greater demand today for special tools 
help specific blind people with specific 
problems. 

This, then, can perhaps called stock- 
taking period basic research; the stock- 
taking good enough, the next period 
engineering activity may produce more 
tangible fruit. Even large Federal grants 
are not forthcoming, universities and re- 
search centers may expected carry on. 
When the needs are more specifically de- 
fined, the solutions are likely forth- 
coming. 
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Homework Programs 


Basic Principles Regarding Their Establishment and Operation 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 
and NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


Introduction 


Recent developments the field voca- 
tional rehabilitation indicate increased 
interest the development industrial 
homework programs, both private and 
public agencies serving the blind. Even 
though homework programs have been 
operation for many years, this new trend 
requires that objectives and goals for such 
programs clearly defined. the pur- 
pose this statement define the basic 
principles involved the establishment 
and operation industrial homework 
program. does not include the details 
operation such actual products 
made, details merchandising, etc. These 
are local problems and are best resolved 
after careful study the situation the 
light the principles set forth 
statement. 


Distinction between industrial homework 
and other home service programs 


now recognize that there are two 
distinct types homework programs. The 
one relates the personal and social ad- 
justment the individual his blindness. 
Such services may utilize the professional 
skills home teacher, occupational thera- 
pist and social caseworker. Even though 
the client may receive training crafts 
other handwork within this service, the 
purpose this training 
rather than provide remunerative em- 
ployment. Any income accruing from the 
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sale these articles incidental, both 
the client and the agency. Such pro- 
gram financed its entirety the pub- 
lic private agency sponsor. 

The second homework program has 
its main purpose the development 
industry which can done the home, 
whereby blind person can earn wage 
commensurate with his ability produce. 
Here the sponsoring agency can expect 
some income meet reasonable share 
the cost. 


homework program 


The Interagency Committee Rehabili- 
tation Services for Severely Handicapped 
Persons has defined the severely handicap- 
ped follows: severely handicapped 
person one who cannot rehabilitated 
through the usual procedures and facilities 
established for general community use, but 
who requires additional specialized facili- 
ties and combination services over 
extended period time.” industrial 
homework program developed primarily 
meet the employment needs those 
severely handicapped persons who, our 
case, are the blind who cannot, unassisted 
and the ordinary means, convey them- 
selves regularly from their places resi- 
dence place employment. They differ 
from those blind persons competitive em- 
ployment sheltered workshops that 
they are further serious disadvantage 
economic competition because other 
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physical handicaps, because social situ- 
ations which cannot easily resolved, 
because the location their residence 
relationship feasible remunerative em- 
ployment. 


Definition industrial homework 
program 

industrial homework program de- 
fined follows: service rendered 
accredited agency—designed and 
developed with the intention adhering 
health and labor laws—to offer regular 
work training and remunerative work op- 
portunities those eligible 
sons who cannot for physical, psychological 
geographic reasons leave their homes 

travel and from place business.” 


Extension sheltered workshop coordi- 
nation with other agencies 


industrial homework program usu- 
ally extension the services 
sheltered workshop into the home. Where 
this not the case, must closely co- 
ordinated with agency for the blind 
responsible for the total rehabilitation 
all the blind the state and/or local com- 
munity. This close cooperation neces- 
sary for the following reasons: 


assure the selection clients who 
can benefit from such program, for 
whom other normal occupation 
possible and who fall within the defini- 
tion “severely handicapped.” 

Because the social factors involved 
the lives these people, they are 
usually need variety other 
rehabilitative services assist them 
become self-supporting, independent 
citizens. 


These services can most economically 
rendered agency which already has 
these responsibilities. 
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Need and interest the community 


Basic all planning for industrial 
homework program any state and/or 
community, the determining need 
and interest. This can best done 
case-by-case analysis those blind people 
already known rehabilitation agency 
who may fall within the definition. There 
must sufficient number eligible peo- 
ple geographic area served who 
can benefit economically and socially from 
such program and who are sufficiently 
interested accept the services. 


Financing—capital and operating funds 


When community has established the 
fact that industrial homework program 
necessary, consideration must given 
the methods financing. Basic this 
the distinction between capital funds and 
operating funds. 

Capital funds are those monies collected 
for the express purpose providing the 
permanent assets the agency, such 
machinery, tools, permanent office equip- 
ment, building, trucks, etc. From the col- 
lection capital funds revolving fund 
should established for future purchases 
raw materials. 

Operating funds, the other hand, are 
those used for salaries personnel, 
heat, light, maintenance, and on. 

that the agency can established 
sound business basis, plan must de- 
veloped secure both funds before actual 
operations can begin. 


Operation business principles 


industrial homework program must 
operated sound business principles. 
Because the employees are the marginal 
economic group, the administration such 
program necessarily more costly than 
would the case comparable pro- 
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ductive industry. sound economic busi- 
ness principles are not adhered to, such 
program will become far too expensive for 
the community continue support. The 
economic operation industrial home- 
work program determined the rela- 
tionship between the operating deficit and 
the wages earned the client. the op- 
erating deficit larger than the wages 
earned, the program warrants study. 


National and state laws 


home industries program must operate 
under the existing national and state fair 
labor laws. There are also certain health 
laws which pertain work done homes. 
The intent these laws not restrict 
industrial activity, but assure reasonable 
health and welfare standards for the total 
population well prevent economic 
exploitation marginal workers. These 
laws are beneficial the agency and are 
permissive their intent. 


Personnel—compensation 


Personnel selected operate indus- 
trial homework program must meet the 
standards comparable positions nor- 
mal industry. Compensation paid super- 
visory personnel should adequate. Econ- 
omy this area unwise and wasteful 
agency funds. 


Training and supervision provided 


assist each client participating in- 
dustrial homework program reach his 
maximum efficiency, necessary that 
adequate training program developed. 
There must fixed lesson plans which 
outline the training, step step. The 
training must such nature that 
useful for variety articles that com- 
plete retraining not necessary each time 
manufactured. 

Much the success industrial 
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homework program depends upon the qual- 
ity and frequency the supervision which 
provided after the training completed. 


Factors involved choosing product 


tured industrial homework program, 
consideration must given certain fac- 
tors. Since most homes are small, and stor- 
age space limited, special attention must 
given the size and bulk the raw 
materials, and their weight, well the 
equipment necessary for manufacturing. 

Another special problem involved the 
distribution raw materials and the col- 
lection finished goods. choosing 
product, marketing facilities are vitally im- 
portant. there state use law this may 
considerable assistance developing 
merchandising possibilities. The article 
must not complicated that the final 
price manufacture cannot compete with 
comparable merchandise the open mar- 
ket. 


Criteria for the development and operation 
home industries program 


The following outline set guide 
for the planning and operation home 
industries program. 


Community need and interest. 
Number persons qualified for in- 
dustrial homework. 
Permanent homeworkers 
Potential shop workers indus- 
trial placement agents 
Geographical location potential 


workers 
Rural 
City 


The average age and intelligence level 
potential workers 


Sex potential workers 


Other services, any, which potential 
workers have received from other 
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agencies preparation for work op- 
portunities such medical services, 
social case work, vocational counsel- 
ing, evaluation and psychological test- 
ing, etc. 

Educational and/or work experience 
potential workers prior applica- 
tion for industrial homework 

II. Financing the program 

Sources securing capital funds 
State appropriation 
Large contributions from private 

individuals and/or organizations 

Operating funds 
Method fund-raising which will 

insure regular income 


III. Homework operation and procedure 
Determination suitable type 
work offered 
tial workers 
relation available markets 
Development adequate training 
reasonable duration 
Fixed lesson plans should fol- 
lowed 
Plan for supervision work the 
home and inspection finished arti- 
cles 
Establish the cost manufacturing 
and merchandising 
Establish fee for training course 
Establish proper wage under Fair 
Labor Standards Act well mini- 
mum wage laws set forth state 
statutes 


IV. Handling work progress 
Method pick-up and delivery 
Trucking service 
Parcel post 
Method preparation raw ma- 
terials for processing 
Merchandising 
Study retail and wholesale markets 
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Contact with local merchants and 
industries 

Contract work 

Retail sales plan 

Seasonal and year-round club, church, 
factory sales 

Seasonal counters department stores 

Own shop 


VI. Management and personnel 


Employment qualified personnel 
General manager 
Training supervisor 
Adequate office staff 


AAWB CONVENTION FORECAST 


Florida’s host delegation hoping these 
days for full-dress performance sun- 
shine, tempered with cool 
for the more than 700 persons who have 
made reservations attend 
fifth convention the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind the Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel Daytona Beach, June 
through June 

All space the luxury beachfront hotel 
has been taken, according reports, and 
tardy registrations are being channeled 
other nearby hotels. 

While there may room for doubt about 
convention weather, forecast the con- 
vention program shows much store for 
the intellectual satisfaction the delegates. 

Highlighting the 
will the election officers and the Shot- 
well Memorial Award banquet which 
Miss Helen Keller and Miss Polly Thomson 
will the guests honor. 


Award Helen Keller 
The presentation the award Miss 
Keller will climax more than years 
service the blind and deaf-blind the 
United States and the world. her seven- 
tieth year, she was chosen this year one 
the ten outstanding women the United 
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States. The trip Florida for the presenta- 
tion will follow her return from South 
Africa early June, where she has been 
studying conditions for the 
March. 


SHOTWELL MEMORIAL AWARD 


The Shotwell Memorial Award for 
Meritorious Service work with the 
blind was established the American 
Association Workers for the Blind 
1939, and has been awarded each 
consecutive biennial and annual con- 
vention. The recipients the award 
are follows: 

1939—H. Latimer 

1941—M. Migel 

Broun 

1947—Florence Birchard 

1948—Dr. Newel Perry 
1949—Joseph Clunk 

Mary Campbell and 

Mrs. Winifred Hathaway 


Since this election year, convention 
delegates will choose new slate officers, 
including the posts president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary-general and treasurer. Seven 
new directors the present nine-man 
board will chosen also. 


Opening Session 

Sunday night marks the opening the 
convention, with Harry Simmons, execu- 
tive director the Florida Council for the 
Blind, chairman. This session will 
the hotel’s Ocean Room. 

Addresses welcome will given 
Paul Raymond, member the Florida 
Council for the Blind; the Honorable 
Fuller Warren, Governor Florida; and 
Ollie Lancaster, mayor Daytona Beach; 
well Walter Shelley, president the 
Daytona Beach Lions Club. 

Responses will given Roy Kumpe, 
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first vice-president the AAWB, and 
Francis president the AAWB, 
who will make his official address. 


General Sessions 


General sessions will start Monday morn- 
ing the Ocean Room, with Dr. 
Francis Cummings, executive secretary 
the Delaware Commission for the Blind, 
presiding. 

Colonel Baker, managing director 
the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, will speak program chairman. 

Both federal and state viewpoints co- 
ordinating services for the blind will feature 
the first general session. Giving her views 
the federal role will Miss Mary 
Switzer, director vocational rehabilita- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. Harry Sim- 
mons, the Florida Council’s executive di- 
rector, will outline the state’s viewpoint. 

Group meetings will fill the convention 
schedules Monday and Tuesday. 


Sessions Resumed 


After two-day break, the general ses- 
sions will reconvene Wednesday morning. 
Miss Roberta Townsend, director the 
survey and homework department, Na- 
tional Industries for the Blind, will chair- 
man the discussion the Home- 
bound Blind.” 

“Is There Central Professional Disci- 
pline Work for the Blind?” the topic 
Miss Elizabeth Maloney’s address 
the second speaker Wednesday. Miss 
Maloney assistant director, Department 
for the Handicapped, Brooklyn Bureau 
Social Service and Children’s Aid Society, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Milton Klein, consultant the pub- 
lic assistance division, Department Pub- 
lic Welfare, Columbus, Ohio, going 
discuss “Case and 
Miss Sophy Forward, state supervisor 
Pennsylvania’s home teaching section, will 
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tell home teaching her topic, 
Teaching—A Specialty.” 

“The Hows and Whys Good Person- 
nel Selection” will given Miss Georgie 
Lee Abel, consultant education the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 

Wednesday afternoon will given over 
sightseeing trips, according the pro- 
gram. 


Thursday Sessions 


Vocational guidance will the theme 
the Thursday general session meetings, 
with three speakers discussing various 
aspects the topic. Robert Thompson, 
superintendent the Missouri School for 
the Blind chairman. 

Speakers and their topics: “Aims and 
Principles Vocational Guidance,” James 
Martin, vocational guidance instructor, 
University Florida; Guid- 
ance Schools for the Blind,” Davis, 
Superintendent the American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky.; and 
“Vocational Guidance and Training Needs 
Schools for the Blind—as Seen from the 
Standpoint Work with the Adult Blind,” 
Harry Spar, vocational director the In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn. 


Afternoon Sessions 


Under the chairmanship Miss Kathern 
Gruber, assistant director the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, the Thurs- 
day afternoon sessions will devoted 
summaries all group meetings. 

The ten group leaders who will give re- 
ports are: 

Byron Smith, executive secretary, 
Minneapolis Society for the Blind; Mrs. 
Madeleine McCrary, Chief Rehabilita- 
tion Services, North Carolina Commission 
for the Blind; Miss Mary Rowell, case 
worker the same agency; Jake Jacobson, 
Portsmouth, Va.; Mrs. Lee Johnston, chief 
the bureau for the blind, Division 
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Welfare, Jefferson City, Missouri; Miss 
Elizabeth vice-president 
The Seeing Eye, Morristown, J.; Robert 
Thompson, superintendent, Missouri 
School for the Blind; Howard Liechty, 
managing editor, Matilda Ziegler Magazine 
for the Blind, Monsey, New York; William 
Hathaway, vending stand supervisor, 
Delaware Commission for the Blind; and 
Herbert Treneer, advisory music com- 
mittee chairman, Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind. 


Award Banquet 


Thursday’s activities will climaxed 
the Shotwell Memorial Award banquet. 
Presentation the award will Peter 
Salmon, executive director the Brook- 
lyn Industrial Home for the Blind; and 
Robert Atkinson, vice-president 
eral manager the Braille Institute 
America, Los Angeles, California. 

Entertainment the banquet will 
the Daytona Beach Lions Club 
George Shearing, pianist, and radio and 
television artist New York City. 


Business Meeting 


Convention delegates will pack their bags 
return home the close the Friday 
morning session, which the official wind- 
the convention’s business. 

Highlights the meeting will the 
report the Board Directors, when the 
roster new officers presented, and the 
report the resolutions committee, when 
new resolutions are approved disap- 
proved. 

Robert Barnett, executive director 
the American Foundation for the Blind, 
will make official report the Founda- 
tion’s activities. Reports various commit- 
tees will heard, including the necrology 
committee, the auditing, and the legislative 


committees. There will report the 
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Journey Ishbel Ross. New 
York, Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
$4-00 

can think few literary services that 
would more value the blind—yes, 
and workers their behalf—than for 
someone contribute good, new, read- 
able history the blind written the 
light modern experience the under- 
standing history. This not dispar- 
age the histories have. have 
learned much since they were written and 
the whole subject needs stirring and 
the kind renewed interest that would 
create. The blind living our democratic 
world today have desperate need 
understand the forces work upon them. 
Workers for the blind need renewed 
perspective what ancient and what 
new among the many proposals being 
understand the present the light the 
past. 

Having these convictions, stood 
much expectancy the book which now 
review. The standing the author—she 
very good writer and 
searcher—seemed promise much and one 
was eager accept the claims the pub- 
lishers for the work and the praise given 
the manuscript advance its publica- 
tion very high places indeed. That Ishbel 
Ross had had little acquaintance with her 
present subject prior beginning work 
this book did not dampen hopes. 
Very often the trained observer can see 
what others who have been for long too 
close may fail see. The augury 
Miss Ross’s case seemed predict 
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history such that the blind which 
little was ever written those who 
were its subject—until very recent times the 
blind could not have read, let alone write, 
most their history—the need for objec- 
tivity enormous. 

how Miss Ross came write this book; 
will the better understand its merits and 
demerits. Publishers late years have in- 
creasingly taken planning their offices 
the books they intend publish. They 
decide this that field needs new book, 
often designing even the approach and 
slant employed, then call writer, 
usually professional, the research 
and writing. all, suppose, part the 
development so-called “conference writ- 
ing,” which, having had its beginning the 
motion picture business, causing the lone 
creator who thinks his own ideas for 
book and pursues them final publica- 
tion, become progressively less charac- 
teristic the American literary scene. The 
hope the publishers’ offices always for 
wide sale possible, course, and 
this determinative the approach 
the subject the book and its slanting. 
Miss Ross was asked Appleton’s work 
this book after they had had mind 
for some time. the directives she received 
took the usual course, this publisher must 
share whatever said here both praise 
and criticism Miss Ross’s work. 

digress momentarily, had further 
reason for expectancy something un- 
usual for our field this book due the 
fact that comes from 
Eighteen years ago, Appleton’s published 
Dr. Thomas Cutsforth’s The Blind 
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School and Society. That book created 
quite uproar. That has, however, died 
down and though not everyone this field 
yet likes all that book, I’m sure that 
everyone must concede how profoundly in- 
fluential has been. the opinion some 
laid down the foundations for our 
present-day understanding the social 
dilemma the blind. More copies are 
urgently needed; the work great de- 
mand students, particularly those at- 
tending summer courses work for the 
blind and the rehabilitation courses pres- 
ently opening several universities. The 
publisher has had representation the 
need for reissue but has never repub- 
lished. Indeed, the plates were destroyed 
were told that new and valuable 
work was the making. This, take it, it. 

The jacket the book tells that Miss 
Ross the set down chronologi- 
cal order the developments which gave rise 
this century’s conflicting philosophies 
the education the blind.” This gets 
off bad start approaching the book, 
for unkind Dr. Richard French and 
others her predecessors whose work 
Miss Ross made heavy use. good 
know copywriter’s claim, not hers. 
matter fact, unless one poses 
very broad definition indeed for the word 
“education,” this book history, not 
the education the blind but work for 
the blind all its departments. in- 
dividuals unacquainted with this field, this 
may seem unnecessarily subtle point 
make, but us, who know the sharp 
divisions made the field, important. 

The time-scope the book—from 2650 
B.C. the present, and with third 
given modern times—all encom- 
passed within pages, and with the 
wealth detail finally given the story, 
might have dismayed less competent 
writer than Miss Ross. Since the text in- 
cludes, addition the delineation 


broad trends, dozens sketches per- 
sonalities ranging from few words 
whole chapters and since many institutes 
are pictured, one might conclude that the 
work must proceed Gunther’s rapid-fire 
speed, but not so. the modern section 
the professional writer’s eye will discern 
that cuts have been made, probably 
bring the final manuscript down 
planned length, which little inept, but 
the main the impression not that 
hurry. The pace is, choose exact 
word, swift rather than hurried. Some 
the chapters, notably that Laura Bridg- 
man, are written with literary distinction. 
There foreword Helen Keller. 
Then the book directly opens what 
known ancient times. come, then, 
the Middle Ages—in opinion the best 
part the book—and see once more the 
ancient Quinze Vingts and its brother semi- 
monastic institutes. The familiar figures 
the great blind old again pass review 
—Saunderson, von Paradis, Metcalf and 
many more—but with fresh interest and 
abundant evidence that the author was not 
satisfied with what she found about them 
most secondary sources. Too, 
course again meet the great pioneer educa- 
tors, Haiiy, Klein, Howe, Campbell; and 
also their case interest does not wane. 
Wisely, think, Miss Ross gives less than 
previous histories the many weird 
well sensible devices intended teach 
the blind read and write; much 
this, historically, came nothing that 
does more than indicate how long the 
world was baffled the problem and Miss 
Ross saves her space for the more dramatic 
and meaningful elements personalities 
and institutions. There wealth detail 
the first two-thirds the work not easily 
accessible even the special student. 
This general quality writing and also 
accuracy drops sharply the modern 
section. The chapter Helen Keller re- 
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tains the literary distinction much 
the first two-thirds, but the rest is, com- 
parison, and choose the word with care, 
messy. The marshaling the material 
does not reflect the same skill. great 
profusion names litters this section, 
individuals ranging from Holt, Barnett and 
Clunk those librarian and counseling 
posts. One two minds about this; 
glad see individuals whose lifework 
obscure one receive public credit, yet 
there air about uncomfortably 
reminiscent the country 
whose editor shrewdly banks the effect 
giving many local names help sell 
his paper. 

This generosity with names leads Miss 
Ross into trap; inevitable omissions seem 
the more glaring. Perhaps cutting this 
section caused some the omissions 
determinative names, perhaps Miss Ross’s 
evident newness the field guided her 
judgment. Whatever the explanation, one 
must ask, view the profusion names, 
where are Watts, Jacobus ten Broek, 
Willi Ebeling? ‘Thomas Cutsforth, despite 
his profound influence, goes without men- 
tion the text and there omission 
which rather painful, that Mary 
Dranga Campbell, who has headed more 
schools, agencies and commissions and has 
created more the history the last fifty 
years than most will ever much 
hear about. Peter Salmon surely needs 
more than three lines. The story 
Dorothy Eustis, her founding the whole 
modern guide dog movement and the very 
dramatic story Seeing Eye are compressed 
two pages. 

The most striking evident fact about 
Miss Ross for most workers for the blind 
will her newness this subject and her 
unfamiliarity with much basic science re- 
lated it. Anyone who approaches may 
Not require more than smattering 
ophthalmology and experimental psychol- 
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ogy but this smattering must accurate. 
Miss Ross does not show comprehension 
vision. Page 204 shows the common error 
confusing so-called vision” 
with the oculist’s style measurement. 
The Oregon Plan and the New Jersey Plan 
are made seem the same. Figures 
fees paid readers and the amounts 
blinded veterans pensions are not ac- 
curate. The statement page 322 that 
“in 1950 the United States and Canada 
opened their doors 130 blind displaced 
persons, most whom have been absorbed 
already into industry” does not conform 
with the facts was able check them. 
But should like proceed wider con- 
siderations; errors such these will 
spotted most readers the Outlook. 

have said there much this book 
which the student will not easily find else- 
where. Unfortunately, this balanced 
the omission much that vital the 
understanding the history and which 
necessary even its complete factual ac- 
curacy. 

very striking feature the history 
the blind has been the disposition ex- 
press revolt and discontent organizing 
the exclusion the sighted. There have 
been two very important movements ex- 
pressing discontent and revolt the United 
Kingdom, one Germany the one 
the United States and another forming. 
The story the development type forms 
really meaningless without this historical 
element. The movement the United 
States eventuated the formation, 
1896, the American Blind People’s 
Higher Education and General Improve- 
ment Association; admitting sighted 
members became the present-day 
American Association Workers for the 
Blind. What makes Miss Ross’s omission 
this striking and significant element 
the history hard understand that she 
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gives thumbnail, and sketches 
some the leaders these movements. 

Another important historical element 
receiving little stress the asylum. The 
asylum was certainly educational device 
but was considerably more determinative 
events today than was the Quinze Vingts 
and the whole period represented that 
ancient institute. The asylum exists this 
day many parts the world—in many 
parts America, for that matter—as 
social expedient. 

Seemingly, the endeavor the author 
was write pleasant 
book. Perhaps the asylum and the various 
revolts the blind seemed jarring note 
the history. But shall venture guess 
less conscious process for their elim- 
ination Miss Ross. Throughout the 
book, she makes obvious 
mendable effort pass judgment 
the history she attempted write, but the 
plain truth about history that nobody 
can write without exhibiting attitude 
toward it. Miss Ross views the develop- 
ment the education the blind 
progressively evolutionary process which 
each succeeding epoch contributed some- 
thing. need not explain that this pretty 
much the traditional view. But, when 
writer adopts this view finds very 
asylum well the revolts blind peo- 
ple, for the reason they seem encum- 
brance the smooth flow historical 
events and demand explanations un- 
comfortable variety. The prevailing view 
among students this subject today, 
least understand it, that modern 
work for the blind not expression 
continuum with the past but attempt 
break with it. this which gives rise 
conflicting philosophies the edu- 
cation the blind” this century. What 
are war are not two, more, methodol- 
ogies having the same purpose, namely, 
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the promotion the entrance the 
blind into organized society. The nature 
the conflict 
new philosophy, with several methodol- 
ogies, battling against the ancient view that 
the blind should spared the hazards 
integration. Miss Ross could have made the 
nature the conflict very clear showing 
something the efforts still prevailing 
create separate “communities for the 
Rumors have been coming 
that, for example, the state Israel 
choosing this ancient idea solution for 
its blind problem. But this, too, would 
have been jarring note and, Miss Ross 
lays out the modern picture, making Amer- 
ica its focal point but including the whole 
world, gain the impression that very 
tough battle still being fought 
largely won. has been won, some areas, 
but even those areas known that the 
only price safety eternal vigilance. Miss 
Ross’s wish connect events 
achieve the impression continuous prog- 
ress leads her into minor but still notable 
errors, witness the degree which she 
makes the observations Diderot influen- 
tial the work Haiiy. The interest 
Diderot the blind certainly contributed 
the marshaling events causing Haiiy 
found the first school for the blind but 
that Diderot’s insight into the mental 
processes the blind had strong influence 
Haiiy’s thinking highly questionable 
the light the evidence. 

The failure make use the views 
recent scholars this whole subject, the 
regression viewpoint old and 
tionable that the continuous-evolution 
one, for this field one the most 
disappointing aspects the book. 
know that the old viewpoint emotionally 
the most satisfactory most readers, but 
that the reason, unconscious 
wise, for its adoption, this work cannot 
justify its Miss Ross’s training 
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has been responsible, should say; she 
journalist, not historian. The sense 
values stressed, the judgment 
the material, the attitude, are all clearly 
conditioned journalist’s rather than 
historian’s training. 

come now point this difficult 
which, suspect, will surprise both 
Miss Ross and her publishers. that the 
book not free, alleged, traditional 
sentimentalities and expressions wonder 
the minor accomplishments the blind. 
Indeed, the work imbued with these 
from title final paragraph. frequent 
euphemism for blindness “affliction”; 
counted the expression 
five times. The head the foremost or- 
ganization for the blind depicted able 
“move about room with perfect ease, 
light his own cigarette. The general 
public will doubt interested hear 
that adept all this, but blind 
people, who would like their physical 
potential better known, this mode char- 
acterizing adept man discouraging. 
Throughout the work the author’s view- 
point that the curious onlooker, not 
that the writer with insight into the 
problems the blind seeking make 
them understandable and relate them 
ordinary human experience. 

There almost incessant hammering 
what has been termed “the darkness 
concept.” thought that every professional 
writer nowadays understood the extent 
which clichés about special groups connote 
and perpetuate destructive notions about 
them. Gloom, horror and melancholy have, 
like thick miasma, always permeated the 
subject the blind and blindness. The sup- 
posed 
the dark,” the synonymic use the word 
“light” for sight and the like, nothing 
dispel this miasma. Indeed, they thicken 
with every repetition. That Milton, that 
many blind people this day, that even 
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principals schools who ought know 
better, employ this most traditional part 
the language, makes the situation 
better. What makes its use Miss Ross 
very hard understand the listing 
three books her bibliography which 
make good deal point about the lan- 
guage. 

frequent criticism directed against the 
literature about the blind and blindness 
that ingrown, written individuals 
too close their subject, with new con- 
tributions tending come 
whose views derive straight from what was 
already written and who merely rework old 
ground. Too, the writing quality our 
literature not good. this last depart- 
ment thought Miss Ross has made 
distinct contribution but for the first 
element fear Miss Ross’s work open 
the old criticism. have nothing new. 
The value that the work might have had 
errors and loss too many important 
elements from the history. But, think, the 
work will widely read; will good 
have attention focussed the subject. 
This will stimulate thought. sure li- 
braries will generally stock this item. Thus 
Appleton’s plan will have been successful. 
hope Appleton’s will not thereby con- 
clude they still not owe this field some- 
thing trade for Cutsforth. 

CHEVIGNY 


UNFOLDING the events lifetime 
recalled and written Adelia Hoyt. 
Washington, C.: Walter Conway As- 
sociates, 1950. 

The last fifty years have brought about 
new understanding the problems 
the adult blind, and consequently, the de- 
velopment organized work for the blind 
has received continued and strong im- 
petus. the beginning efforts were spo- 
radic. The success these efforts would 
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depend the pioneer spirit 
ing labor the small number men and 
women who took the challenge 
field where much needed done. 
Outstanding among these pioneers Miss 
Adelia Hoyt who has just published her 
autobiography. Her greatest contribution 
perhaps the development the volun- 
teer transcribing service the American 
Red Cross after the end the first World 
War, service that later was taken over 
the Library Congress. Before the passage 
the Pratt-Smoot Law with its appropria- 
tion for books for the adult blind, libraries 
for the blind were woefully short braille 
reading material. The more than 2,000 de- 
voted volunteer workers trained and certi- 
fied under the direction Miss Hoyt stood 
ready fill the gap—to copy braille the 
most recent fiction for the sightless who 
needed diversion, the most difficult scientific 
works appealing the limited few, col- 
lege textbooks English foreign lan- 
guages for the blind student. 


Miss Hoyt also was leader other 
movements for the betterment the blind. 
She was member the American Braille 
Commission, was president the Iowa 
School for the Blind alumni association for 
number years, was instrumental 
founding the Iowa Home for Sightless 
Women, and, after moving Washington, 
C., 1913, served president the 
District Columbia Association Work- 
ers for the Blind. For her services the 
adult blind she received 1940 the Migel 
Medal for Outstanding Service the Blind 
from the American Foundation for the 
Blind. Her autobiography, therefore, the 
account active full life service, and 
the same time valuable source book 
the history work for the adult blind 
this country over period which this 
work made such amazing progress. 

Miss Hoyt’s autobiography not her 
only flight into literature. Her story “After 
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Graduation” appeared first The Mentor 
1893, was reprinted later the Outlook 
for the Blind and was translated into for- 
eign languages. story young girl 
graduate school for the blind helped 
greatly bring about realization the 
hopeless plight blind women after 
ing school. She the author many other 
stories and poems which won wide circula- 
tion. 

Workers for the blind deplore the lack 
authentic literature the field. The per- 
sonal narrative one who helped create 
the history work for the adult blind 
this country, therefore, doubly welcome. 

—HELGA LENDE 


BRAILLE: WINDOWS FOR THE BLIND, 


Alvin Kugelmaas. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1951. 160 pp. $2.75. 
Whenever and wherever blind men and 


women use the braille system for reading 


and writing, tribute the genius 
Louis Braille. Consciously, too, the world 
honors his memory. Blinded child, 
epoch when blindness was considered 
“affliction,” Louis Braille became musi- 
cian note, teacher the blind, and the 
originator the system reading and 
writing which opened the doors the 
world’s cultural heritage the blind. 

date, full-length biography 
Louis Braille has been published. Nor 
this surprising, view the fact that 
little known about his life. 

Unfortunately, this book fails depict 
with any degree accuracy the few known 
facts. For this reason, cannot consid- 
ered biography. Rather, warmly 
interpretation for 
younger readers which recreates with accu- 
racy the social milieu which Louis 
Braille developed his system. 

The book intended for older boys and 
girls. For this purpose, the book ‘very 
good. written with keen appreciation 
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those elements which appeal young 
readers. The writing clear and simple, yet 
never descends the level mere 
ing down.” The story moves rapidly and 
there number exciting situations 
which should appeal many. The physi- 
cal format, extremely important books 
for this age level, quite good. 

certain fear blindness, coupled with 
lack positive experiences with blind 
persons, may cause some boys and girls 
avoid the book. But the book can used 
means breaking down some these 
misconceptions. person with some ex- 
perience children’s librarian, the re- 
viewer immediately felt that this was book 
that could the basis for book talk 
school classes and other groups young 
people. Properly introduced, the book has 
emotional impact which can effec- 
tively used disperse some the preju- 
dices regard blindness. 

Despite its many good features book 
for older boys and girls, one left with the 
impression that too many situations ac- 
cepted fact are, reality, open specu- 
lation. mention two examples: 
known that Valentin was dismissed 
from the school founded 1802, and 
never again played active role its 
history; yet Haiiy shown the active 
head the school and great influence 
Louis Braille 1819. Again, Haiiy por- 
trayed being responsible for the meeting 
Madame Therese von Paradis and Louis 
Braille, although doubtful that these 
two ever met. 

Louis Braille remembered man 
beloved his students and his friends, 
although assumed have led rather 
lonely life. His mother and sister were 
always glad welcome him back Coup- 
vray when the strain from overwork and 
illness became too great. Many persons will 
therefore take exception the picture pre- 
sented this story. Louis Braille por- 
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trayed man dedicated, and driven 
that dedication exclude all normal rela- 
tions from his life. shown man 
burdened sense failure because 
the lack recognition, and yet with 
intense faith that his method was good 
one and that would ultimately prevail. 
the book, the one bright moment his 
life comes when one 
Therese von Kleinert, pays him eloquent 
tribute following brilliant concert. 

judging this book work fiction 
for younger readers, one finds quite 
good. But the lack factual accuracy 
makes all the clearer the need for research 
and study unearth whatever material 
may exist pertaining the life Louis 
Braille. would fitting tribute indeed 
such effort were mark the coming 
centennial anniversary this great man’s 
death. 


AGOSTINELLI 


The Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind has issued the following age classifi- 
cation data blind persons Canada 
November 1950. There are 18,262 blind 
persons Canada, whom 10,049 are 
male, and 8,213 female. There are twelve 
persons 100 years age over; 5,696 aged 
70-99; 2,399 aged 65-69; 6,481 aged 40-64; 
2,660 aged 21-39; 893 aged 20; and 121 
aged under. Further classification af- 
fords the following data: 5,586 the above 
are married women and 2,627 are single 
women; 6,142 have sight only light 
perception, while 12,120 have guiding sight; 
259 are mental cases institutions and 546 
are mental cases not institutions; 1,033 
receive old age pensions, 226 receive allow- 
ances from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, 209 receive mother’s allowances, 
10,196 receive blind pensions; and 288 are 
war blinded. 121 Indians are registered, 
but are not included the above analysis. 
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Chit Chat 


From the Residential Schools 


Since our report building activities 
the April 1951 Outlook, 
formation has been received. 


the Iowa School for the Blind Vin- 
ton new boys’ dormitory being built. 
will house eighty-four students, and pro- 
vide space for bowling alleys and fine 
hobby shop. 


new vocational building the paper 
and pencil stage the Michigan School 
for the Blind, Lansing. The legislature has 
approved for preliminary 
ning. The structure house the music 
department, home economics and industrial 
arts departments and auditorium. 


the Wisconsin School for the Visually 
Handicapped, Janesville, construction has 
begun new $270,000 heating plant. 
power will generated, since electric cur- 
rent purchased from public utility 
company. 


Out sheer necessity, new main build- 
ing will erected the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Blind Colorado Springs. 
Fire destroyed the “old main” March. 
Since that time classes have been conducted 
study halls, sewing rooms, kitchens and 
even basement storage areas. Work 
the new structure should starting about 
now under the direction the Colorado 


State Planning Commission. Wyoming 


sends its students the Colorado School. 


The Kentucky School for the Blind, 
Louisville, line for two new student 
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residences. Bids were opened March, 
Each unit will house approximately forty 
students. Between each pair rooms, with 
quarters for three students each, will 
baths. Lounges and recreation rooms with 
fireplaces, kitchens and dining rooms are 
incorporated each cottage plan. The 
ing unit for girls will have dental and 
medical facilities and infirmary. 


Firing boilers thing the past 
the Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving 
School, Faribault. means thousand- 
foot tunnel, steam piped from one 
the other state institutions. All snowfall 
records were broken Faribault during the 
past winter, with nearly seven feet the 
white stuff falling. 


Vallentyne, superintendent the 
Ontario School for the Blind, Brantford, 
reports that 1951 will mark the start 
new junior school building. will house 
classrooms, quarters 
room. the blueprint stage are plans for 
the new senior school and auditorium. 


living 


With the largest enrollment 
the Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind, 
Talladega, has expanded its physical plant 
accordingly. The home economics depart- 
ment now its own building. New 
dormitory buildings and dining hall are 
being used the Negro blind. 


Bids were opened last month for 
$500,000 physical education building the 
West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind, Romney. swimming pool and 
other modern provisions were included. 
new $240,000 heating plant for the two 
schools, blind and deaf, has been opera- 
tion for year. 


The tandem bicycle news item the last 
chit chat column brought out several com- 
ments letter. Bicycles-built-for-two have 
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been used for many years the Ohio 
School for the Blind. Stanley Harris, 
superintendent the West Virginia School 
questions their use. quips: not 
favorable idea for bi- 
cycles built for two, because not have 
much level land Romney may 
have Arizona.” 


Leisure time activities are frequently 
mentioned letters this column. Fol- 
lowing are some samples: 


The Maryland School for the Blind, 
Overlea, combines fun and etiquette thus: 
Once month, half the older boys invite 
equal number girls their cottage for 
supper. The boys call for the girls, intro- 
duce them the housemother and teach- 
ers, observing meanwhile social niceties. 
the next supper session, the girls who had 
not been invited the boys’ cottage, ask 
equal number boys have supper 
with them. 


Two formal dances year, skating, sound 
baseball and bowling headline social and 
recreational activities the Ohio School 
for the Blind. Members the Lions Club 
take children from the school shows, 
athletic games and their homes for visits. 


the Ontario School for the Blind, ice 
skating continues the most popular 
form recreation. Recently floor hockey 
was added; partially sighted students com- 
pete against sighted teams Brantford. 


Girls the home economics department, 
Alabama School for the Blind, held open 
house February for teachers and officers 
their newly decorated and furnished 
“home ec” building. Curtains 
decorations had been made the girls 
under the direction their instructor. 


Although not new sport schools for 
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the blind, wrestling was introduced this 
year the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind, Pittsburgh. Scouting for girls 
was given additional emphasis. 


“Queenie,” Dalmatian puppy, has been 
added the group pets the Lavelle 
School for the Blind, New York City. In- 
itiation for Queenie consisted ride 
doll’s baby carriage. 


Since most the students the Iowa 
School for the Blind come from rural areas, 
4-H clubs for boys and girls have been or- 
the various projects are 200 
chickens, four baby beeves, forty-five pigs 
and undetermined number rabbits. 


Square dancing, starting with the fifth 
grade, continues undiminished through the 
twelfth grade the Wisconsin School for 
the Visually Handicapped. has proven 
outstanding form recreation. 


Arnie Lee, totally blind student the 
Arizona School, recently ran mile 
the school’s oval outdoor track. 
This sounds like world record for 
totally blind person. 


Rev. Nelson Chappel recently succeeded 
Dr. Milton Stauffer general secretary 
the John Milton Society for the Blind. 
Mr. Chappel was formerly secretary the 
department Christian education the 
Canadian Council Churches. Dr. Stauffer 
will retain the post secretary for editorial 
and foreign services. 

Lester German now managing direc- 
tor the Department for the Handicapped, 
Brooklyn Bureau Social Service and 
Children’s Aid Society. succeeds Miss 
Roberta Townsend, who resigned last sum- 
mer accept position with National In- 
dustries for the Blind. 
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From Other Journals 


Aiming High 


cannot help but salute the idealistic 
standards that the officials the Blinded 
Veterans Association have set for their 
forthcoming fund-raising campaign. The 
BVA Bulletin for January-February lists 
the following principles governing their 
fund-raising methods: 

needy helpless; BVA endorsement 
any product; emotional portrayal 
blinded veterans war heroes; endorse- 
ment any political party policy; 
criticism federal programs for the dis- 
abled except show need for the BVA; 
use blinded veteran’s name without 
his prior consent; use currency di- 
rect mailings ‘gimmick’; and unrea- 
sonable use general terms describing 
the capabilities the blind unreason- 
able emphasis the ‘eternal darkness’ 
theme.”—BVA Bulletin 


Expert Opinion 

From The Field Vision, bulletin for 
medical-social workers, comes this reply 
query: Has the use ACTH and corti- 
sone proven favorable ocular treatment? 

“The use ACTH and cortisone have 
given favorable results ocular treatment 
inflammatory eye diseases, with acute 
lesions more effectively influenced than 
chronic conditions. They are most effective 
uveitis and retinitis. optic neuritis 
and choroiditis results are not shown for 
longers periods. Sympathetic ophthalmia 
may require prolonged therapy. With such 
new drugs may long time before 
know their whole 
Sight Problems,” Field Vision, March 15. 
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Seeing-Eye Horse 

Robert Atkinson, 63, Los Angeles, 
founder the well-known Braille Institute 
that city, still rides horseback, but his 
beloved horse, Sandy, was recently put 
death the age twenty-nine. 

Sandy had carried Atkinson for many 
years that the familiar sorrel had come 
ing-eye horse.” 

Atkinson real horseman, former 
Montana cowhand who was blinded 1912 
when his six-shooter Blind 
Work, published the Pennsylvania 
Federation the Blind. 


The Pause That Refreshes 


Blind persons may now install soft drink 
vending machines buildings operated 
the Post Office Department. now, al- 
drinks had been permitted Post Office 
buildings, soft drink vending machines 
were not allowed. 

Post Office buildings where blind per- 
sons are now operating stands, preference 
for installation soft drink machines will 
them the agencies whose stands 
they Bulletin. 


Braille Sports Review 


The second issue the brailled Sports 
Review for the Blind, published the 
Industrial Home for the Blind and edited 
Jacob Twersky, now available blind 
sports fans. The editor, Mr. 
blind instructor history the College 
the City New York and former collegi- 
ate wrestling champion well ardent 
sports The first story rowing 
famous St. Dunstan’s challenging crew 
from the Worcester College for the Blind. 
The author tells also the coxswain’s 
method signalling when was with 
deaf-blind crew Reporter, 
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published the Industrial Home for the 
Blind, Brooklyn, New York. 

Note: Since the foregoing was originally 
published have learned that the publi- 
cation Sports Review for the Blind has 
been suspended due insufficient financial 
support. 


New Zealand’s Blind 


After the first war, Sir Clutha Mackenzie, 
New Zealand St. Dunstaner, raised the 
Arthur Pearson Memorial Fund for the 
benefit all the blind that Dominion. 
Leading figures New Zealand public life, 
including the prime minister, are now back- 
ing great new appeal. Sir Ian Fraser 
has sent the following message: 

“Despite the beneficent activities the 
State improve the lot the blind, 
there still remains much done give 
them fuller and better life, and there are 
still many people who are willing make 
voluntary gifts for such purpose. there- 
fore welcome the news, sent St. 
Dunstan’s friend, Donald McPhee, that 
great new Appeal for all the blind 
made New Zealand, and wish all 
success. 

Those who cannot see the sunlight de- 
serve our help, but they can also serve the 
people they are given the chance. gift 
for the blind is, therefore, not only Chris- 
tian act love, but also means bring- 
ing idle hands the task increasing the 
nation’s wealth. Good luck all blind 
people New Zealand.”—St. Dunstan’s 
Review, published St. Dunstan’s for men 
and women blinded war service, Febru- 
ary, 1951. London, England. 


Teacher physiology, posture, orienta- 
tion; school readjustment center. 
M.A. corrective therapy. Write: Roland 


Langlais, 514 114th Street, New York 25, 
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Our best wishes Miss Grace Harper, 
who retiring director the New York 
State Commission for the Blind after three 
decades service. She was honored 
the Waldorf-Astoria April dinner, 
with nearly two hundred friends paying 
tribute her long and distinguished career 
leader the field. 


John Brewster, actor, has completed his 
tenth year reader the Talking Book 
department the American Foundation 
for the Blind. 


Another this month’s congratulations 
list the Hon. Gus Wachhaus Shen- 
andoah, Pa., who has been reelected the 
house representatives his state. Mr. 
Wachhaus, who blind, was first elected 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly 


1942. 


Back the Talking Book department: 
Imagine George Meyer’s surprise (Mr. 
Meyer executive director the New 
Jersey Commission for the Blind) find 
relative popping via the talking book. 
happened this way. Mr. Meyer knew 
that his kinsman, Arthur Pocock, young 
coast guardsman, had written book en- 
titled Red Flannels and Green Ice about 
his experiences with the Greenland patrol. 
across the book the Talking Book Top- 
ics hit parade recorded literature. 
the T.B.T. list books for March, 
very colorful and humorous depiction 
life Greenland. 
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Literary Department: has just been 
announced that Elizabeth Yates McGreal 
has been awarded the Newberry Medal for 
the most distinguished children’s book 
the year. Its title Amos Fortune, Free 
Her husband, William 
also writer children’s books, the ex- 
ecutive director the New Hampshire As- 
sociation for the Blind. Mr. McGreal’s 
latest book, Andy, the Musical Ant, written 
after lost his sight, popular favorite 
with children. 


the January issue the Journal 
the American Medical Association, Dr. 
Franklin Foote, executive director 
the National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness, and Dr. Walter Lancaster 
have collaborated write paper the 
overall battle against blindness. 


Just the magazine goes press 
learn with gratification the award 
Guggenheim fellowships Dr. Robert 
Irwin and Dr. Samuel Konefsky. Dr. 
Irwin’s project research toward the 
preparation history work for the 
blind the United States during the past 
fifty years, and Dr. Konefsky’s study lead- 
ing book the Supreme Court, 
entitled Holmes and Brandeis: Study 
the Influence Ideas. Dr. Konefsky has 
been Guggenheim fellow during the past 
year, and Dr. Irwin’s projected work will 
undoubtedly require least two years. 


ARE YOU GRADUATE THE 

OVERBROOK HOME TEACHERS’ 
COURSE? 


you are, this announcement may 
interest and importance you. There was 
recently organized Overbrook Home 
Teachers Alumni Group. Meetings this 
group will held twice year the Over- 
brook School the same time the regu- 


lar Overbrook alumni gatherings. The next 
Overbrook Home Teachers Alumni meet- 
ing will held 2:00 Saturday 
afternoon, June 16, the Overbrook 
School, 64th Street and Malvern Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The purpose 
these meetings talk over the prob- 
lems which the group meets with their 
daily work, discuss new ideas home 
teaching and other branches work for 
the blind, present and promote ideas 
newer and better ways doing things 
home teaching and other types work for 
and with the blind. Problems that may arise 
courses presented train people home 
teaching and other work for and with the 
blind will discussed also. 

Those who have attended previous meet- 
ings have found them 
sources information. Arrangements may 
made for staying Overbrook over 
night. All graduates are encouraged at- 
tend. 


Executives and 


Board Members! 
can help you 


Streamline your program 
Expand your services 
Improve your financial status 
Develop volunteer service 

Provide staff training 
Fees and other information request 
McKAY ASSOCIATES 
BLIND 
112 East 19th St., New York 
The New Outlook 
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NEW PERKINS DIRECTOR 


Edward Waterhouse the fifth 
Director Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind, and will take 
office July His appointment was made 
meeting the Board Trustees the 
school held Tuesday, April 
Mr. Waterhouse, who has been the 
staff Perkins for fourteen years, succeeds 
Dr. Gabriel Farrell, who retires under the 
Perkins Retirement Plan after twenty years 
Director. 

During its first 100 years, Perkins Insti- 
tution had but three directors, the first be- 
ing Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, whose wife 
was Julia Ward Howe, author the Battle 
Hymn the Republic. The second Director 
was Michael Anagnos, Greek, who came 
from that country with Dr. Howe, when 
was over there administering relief that 
disturbed country. The third Director was 
Dr. Edward Allen, who moved the insti- 
tution established Dr. Howe South 
Boston, and the kindergarten founded 
Mr. Anagnos Jamaica Plain the beau- 
tiful plant now occupied the school 
Watertown. 

The following announcement has been 
issued the Perkins Board Trustees: 

Cambridge University, England. holds 
the degrees B.A. and M.A. Coming 
this country 1930, became member 
the Perkins staff 1933. 1934 mar- 
ried Sina Fladeland, then blind teacher 
speech correction Perkins. They have 
twelve-year-old daughter. 

From 1935 1938, Mr. Waterhouse rep- 
resented Perkins the planning and di- 
recting WPA projects which made edu- 
cational models for the blind this coun- 
try and abroad. Continuing his interest 
maps for the blind, Mr. Waterhouse has 
prepared and issued the “Map the 
Month” which mailed over goo per- 
sons all parts the world. 
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Mr. Waterhouse’s major teaching field 
mathematics and acting chairman 
the American Committee Braille 
Mathematical Notation. During World 
War II, took leave absence work 
the General Electric Company’s plant 
Lynn, where was charge the mathe- 
matical computations for jet planes. 

1948, Mr. Waterhouse was made man- 
ager the Howe Press, the division 
Perkins which embosses books and makes 
appliances and games for the blind. Since 
1949 has been member the commit- 
tee technical research the American 
Foundation for the Blind. This school year 
the Director Perkins. 

The feel that through Mr. 
Waterhouse’s long association with Perkins, 
his teaching and administrative experience 
with the blind and his intelligent under- 
standing problems this field, will 
give Perkins the leadership which will 
maintain the high standard the school 
and continue its wide contribution the 
welfare the blind. 

Dr. Farrell, who July completes 
twenty years Director, eligible for re- 
tirement under the Perkins Retirement 
Plan. will, however, continue serve 
consultant the new Director, and give 
the lectures the history the blind 
the “Harvard Course.” 

Dr. Farrell will also retain membership 
the boards several national and inter- 
national organizations for the blind, and 
will continue consultant 
for the National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness and for the Social Commission 
the United Nations. chairman 
committee convene international 
conference the education the blind 
the summer 1952, which committee 
has recently been made the department 
education the World Council the 
Blind. 
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GRACE HARPER RETIRES 


The retirement Grace Sharp Harper 
director the New York State Commis- 
sion for the Blind, Department Social 
Welfare, May occasions sincere re- 
gret the part those the field 
work for the blind. 

Miss Harper’s pioneer efforts behalf 
the blind were Boston, Massachusetts. 
There, from 1911 1914, she engaged 
the industrial placement the crippled, 
deaf and blind. During this period she was 
instrumental securing employment for 
many these handicapped persons, includ- 
ing the blind. 

Miss Harper has continuously supported 
the efforts the blind, believing that they 
were capable their sighted fellows, 
with only certain limitations. She has aided 
removing barriers which have impeded 
their progress and been responsible for the 
introduction numberless important legis- 
lative controls. New obstacles were chal- 
lenge which she met with rare wisdom and 
resourcefulness. The response the blind 
has been constant stimulation and en- 
couragement her. 

director medical social work 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, Miss 
Harper first became concerned with the 
prevention blindness. This interest she 
brought with her New York State. With 
unflagging zeal she has developed recog- 
nized network prevention blindness, 
which has served pattern other parts 
the land. 

Word Miss Harper’s 
eliciting many letters appreciation that 
give testimony the impetus and support 
that she has lent work for the blind and 
the prevention blindness, not only 
this country but beyond its borders. 

Among the honors bestowed upon Miss 
Harper have been decorations the French 
and Serbian governments for her service 
their wounded during World War 


June 1950, she received from the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind the Migel 
Medal for Outstanding Service the 
Blind. 

remains for those who have had the 
privilege working with Miss Harper 
carry forward the inheritance that she 
leaves work for the blind. 

McCoy 


NEW LOOM DEVELOPED 


loom 
which has been developing has now 

The outstanding qualities this loom 
are: 

sturdiness structure which will 
stand under heavy and continuous 
use 

opportunities for the blind worker 
produce with minimum training 
Flexibility sufficient warrant 
riety patterns 
The simple movement the beater 

which puts into motion the throw 
the shuttle and pattern sequence, and 
causes warp and woven material 
move forward into automatic take- 
control. 


This loom has been put severe five- 
month test during which has been estab- 
lished that trainee three months may 
reach production twenty yards ma- 
terial eight-hour day. 

picture the loom, together with 
descriptive text, may had writing 
National Industries for the Blind. 


CONFERENCE HOME TEACHERS 


The Midwestern Conference Home 
Teachers will meet May 16-19 the South- 
ern Hotel Columbus, Ohio. will get 
under way Wednesday evening 7:30 with 
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series welcome addresses Mayor 
Rhodes, Davis, the state Services 
for the Blind, George Calhoun the Lions 
Club, and Miss Marie Busch, president 
the Conference. Mr. Steece, Super- 
visor, Services for the Blind, will act 
chairman. talk, Can the American 
Foundation for Home Teachers,” 
Miss Georgie Lee Abel, consultant edu- 
cation the American Foundation for the 
Blind, will follow. 

Thursday morning, Miss Annette 
Dinsmore, the American Foundation for 
the Blind, will speak services the deaf- 
blind and panel will discuss Best 
Can Serve the Needs Unemployable 
Blind Persons.” This panel will under 
the moderatorship Dr. Boyd McCandless, 
Ohio State University. The discussants 
sentative the Office Vocational Re- 
habilitation Cleveland; Mrs. Marion 
Brucker, assistant supervisor field serv- 
ices for the blind, Columbus; Jerry Dun- 
ham, the Kansas Rehabilitation Center 
for the Adult Blind, Topeka; Allan 
Sherman, Director the Cleveland Society 
for the Blind; Miss Lucille Garrison the 
Division Services for the Blind, Wichita; 
and Mrs. Jeanette Barnes, Services for the 
Blind, Columbus. 


Thursday afternoon, the Ohio School 
for the Blind will host the Confer- 
ence. tour through the school will 
followed program its students. 
Superintendent Scarberry will speak 
“Interagency Cooperation,” and Calvin 
Glover, executive secretary the Cincin- 
nati Association for the Blind, will discuss 
“What Can Done the Blind Agri- 
culture.” the evening, 
again meet the Campus Ballroom for the 
Conference banquet under the chairman- 
ship Mr. Steece. The main speaker 
the evening will announced later. 

Friday morning, Dr. Morris Battles will 
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discuss “Eye Conditions,” and Miss Edith 
Gutzeit, the State Department Social 
Welfare, Lansing, will treat the question 
“The Medical Aspects Adjustment 
Newly Blinded Persons.” This will fol- 
lowed panel discussion reevalua- 
tion Moon type—moderator, Miss Myrtle 
Wells, Services for the Blind, Columbus. 
Among the members the panel will 
Howard Liechty, Mrs. Charlyn Collier, Mrs. 
Clessia Harp, and Miss Helen Sheffield. 

Friday afternoon, Miss Evelyn McKay 
McKay Associates, will present talk 
“What Home Teacher.” This will 
followed business meeting. Satur- 
day morning, craft institute will held 
under the supervision Mrs. Charlyn 
Collier. 

Those planning attend should make 
hotel reservations early. Registration will 
take place the mezzanine the hotel, 
Wednesday May 16, from 2:00-4:00 and 
6:00-7:00 
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APPOINTMENT 


The United Nations announces that 
accordance with resolution adopted 
the General Assembly last December 
Special Section for the Physically Handi- 
capped being established within the Di- 
vision Social Welfare. Mr. Ernst Jorgen- 
sen has been appointed Social Affairs Offi- 
cer for the Blind and will responsible 
for the preparation and administration 
United Nations program for the blind 
consultation with all interested special- 
ized agencies the United Nations and 
recognized non-governmental organizations, 
particularly the World Council for the 
Welfare the Blind. Mr. Jorgensen, who 
will assume his new responsibilities June 

has recently attended meeting the 
special United Nations Working Party for 
the Physically Handicapped the Palais 
des Nations Geneva. 

Blind from birth, Mr. Jorgensen was edu- 
cated his native Denmark and Eng- 
land, later becoming teacher the Royal 
Institute for the Blind, Copenhagen. 
1927 became associated with the Dansk 
Blindesamfund, being appointed manager 
and chairman the executive committee 
the following year, posts which has 
continued hold until the present time. 
addition serving many national 
committees for the blind and the physically 
handicapped, Mr. Jorgensen represented 
Denmark the 1931 World Conference 
Work for the Blind New York, and the 
1949 International Conference Workers 
for the Blind Oxford, England. Since 
1949 has represented Scandinavia the 
preparatory committee the World Coun- 
cil for the Welfare the Blind. 


B.S. education desires position. Grad- 
uate work One year’s public 
school experience. Write: Joana Saylor, 
132 East 45th St., New York City. 
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CONFERENCE AGING 


The University Michigan 
its fourth annual conference aging 
held Ann Arbor, July 11-13. 
tion the older handicapped person 
the topic this year’s conference, 
special emphasis upon the theme that 
Are Needed.” American and foreign 
thorities will available discuss 
questions raised the working 
Attention will directed 
psycho-social, economic and 
aspects retaining the workers 
the labor force and the role these 
ers with reference mobilization. 
the preventive and restorative phases 
rehabilitation are planned. The 
under the co-sponsorship the 
for Human Adjustment, School 
cine, School Public Health and 
Service the University Michigan, 
Office Vocational Rehabilitation 
Federal Security Agency, and the 
Department Vocational 

Room reservations should made 
writing directly the Michigan 
Ann Arbor. For further information 
garding the conference write Dr. 
Donahue, Institute for Human 
Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, 


HANDBOOK DISCUSSION 
TECHNIQUES 


The Script and Transcription 
available, request, copies booklet 
pared the Junior Town Meeting 
manual help teachers use 
techniques. Titled Make Youth 
Conscious, the manual describes 
which have been found effective 
the classroom study current affairs 
techniques designed for assembly and 
discussion programs. 
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